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The Historic Development of the Peace 
Idea. 

BY BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD. 

Peace is not only a fundamental doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, it is equally a fundamental doctrine of humanity 
in its essential constitution. Hence peace, both as an 
idea and as a social attainment, has had a natural his- 
toric development, in which other forces than Christian 
teaching, or any other religious teaching, technically such, 
have played a powerful and incessant part. These 
natural forces began to act earlier, perhaps, than the 
religious, and though dependent on the religious for their 
vitalization, they seem to have acted more steadily than 
the latter. 

The religious conception of peace as a moral demand, 
though in its use by religious teachers it has had a very 
fluctuating history, has nevertheless since the time of 
Christ led the whole historic development of the peace 
movement. It has been a sort of headmaster to the 
movement, giving to it now and then impulse, inspiration 
and direction, and stirring the natural peace forces into 
stronger and more effective activity. It is only as the 
religious and the natural phases of the movement are 
both taken into account that the historic development 
of the principle and practice of peace can be properly 
understood. 

The idea of peace as a matter of moral obligation and 
the practical application of pacific methods in social and 
international affairs have developed at about the same 
rate. The growth and extension of the idea can there- 
fore be fairly well traced in terms of its practical appli- 
cation in conciliation, mediation, arbitration, and the 
evolution of law and order in society. 

UNKNOWN TO THE ANCIENT WORLD. 

The idea of universal and perpetual peace, which has 
taken such a wide and deep hold upon the thought of 
recent times, was unknown to the ancient world. The 
controlling principle among all the ancient peoples as 
to peace and war was that of family or race. Within a 
patriarchal group, a tribe, or collection of tribes within 
a common race, the idea of peace as useful and even 
obligatory was usually considerably developed. ' This 
is the case now among the unchristianized peoples of 
the world. Tribes which fight like fiends with one 
another manage, in spite of their ignorance, unrestraint 
and animalism, to keep up within themselves a fair 
amount of friendship and pacific life and cooperation. 

The forces which operated among the ancient peoples 
in producing this measure of pacific life were sense of 
kinship, contiguity of dwelling, interdependence and 
some realized community of interests. Beyond this 
sphere of race or family war, pillage, conquest, enslave- 
ment, were considered not only permissible but also ob- 
ligatory. Often the obligations of peace were felt only 
within very narrow limits, the tendency being, until 
Christianity began to operate, to reduce the feeling of 
obligation to the minimum of family relationship rather 
than to expand it to the limits of racial kinship. 

The religions of the ancient peoples, growing as they 
did largely out of the characters of the peoples and their 
environments, deepened and strengthened these concep- 
tions. The national gods were looked upon as protecting 



and favoring the home people, but as hostile to all others. 
Where strange gods were brought in and domesticated, 
the purpose was probably nearly always to secure the 
most help in war or the greatest security against hostile 
inroads from without. The principal use of gods was for 
war purposes. 

THE JEWISH CONCEPTION OF PEACE. 

The same principle of race governed the Jewish people 
in the matter of peace and war. The peace for which 
their psalmists and prophets sighed was peace upon Israel, 
the peace of Jerusalem, not the peace of the world, of 
nation with nation. War against heathen peoples was 
considered not only lawful but obligatory. Love of 
other peoples and rational treatment of them was scarcely 
dreamed of amongst the Hebrews. Love of neighbor 
was as far as they got, and their theory of this was 
much better than their practice. In their conception of 
God, in regard to some of his attributes, they rose, or 
were lifted, vastly higher than any other nation of their 
time. Their God, the one true and living God, was the 
creator of all nations and peoples, as well as of the 
heavens and of the earth. But it is curious that this con- 
ception of God never led them to see and feel the real 
kinship and oneness of humanity, as one might expect it 
would have done. They drew from it rather the selfish 
notion of great superiority over other peoples. They 
believed that this God, their God, meant them to bring 
all other nations under their sway, and that the Messiah 
whom he was to send would do this service for them. 
Not even their greatest prophets were able wholly to 
divest themselves of the racial narrowness of view. They 
now and then, as in the case of Isaiah, Micah, Ezekiel, 
Zechariah, had glimpses of the larger peace of the world, 
but its true nature and method of attainment they failed 
to grasp. It was to come by their God rebuking the 
other nations and causing them to flow to the mountain 
of the Lord, the house of the God of Jacob. It was in 
the holy mountain of Israel that the lamb and the lion 
were to lie down together, and the cow and the bear to 
feed in friendship. The larger meaning which we see in 
the prophetic peace passages was in them, but it was not 
the prophets themselves who put it there, or who even 
understood that it was there. It was not until Jesus 
Christ had unfolded the idea of the universal brother- 
hood of men as the corollary of the Fatherhood of God 
that any Jew was able to see " the middle wall of parti- 
tion " broken down and to comprehend the true basis of 
a universal peace founded on the equal rights of all men 
and all nations. 

AMONG THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 

The nearest approach to modern peace conceptions, 
outside of two or three of the Jewish prophets and 
rabbis, was found among the Greek philosophers and 
poets. There was something of this nature in both Con- 
fucius and Buddha, but it is doubtful if the universal 
benevolence of the one or the fraternity of humanity of 
the other went beyond the great races to which they 
belonged. Their teachings certainly had no social effect 
in the relations of these peoples to others. Pride of race 
and contempt of other peoples have not been deeper 
anywhere else than in India and China. The reputed 
peaceful character of the Chinese, among whom the 
soldier has held a place very inferior to that of the 
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scholar, has been due in part to sluggishness and immo- 
bility, and not largely to active love and benevolence, or 
even to pacific instincts. 

Greece, though a small country, came into close touch 
with a number of nations. Her sages therefore — Socra- 
tes, Plato, Democritus, Diogenes, Theodorus and later 
ones — had a larger and truer conception of humanity 
and a deeper perception of the need of peace than was 
found elsewhere. But still the teachings of these sages 
had no discoverable effect on the relations of the Greek 
people to others. The Greek mind in general, in its 
pride of race, seemed incapable of grasping — at any rate 
it was unwilling to grasp — the idea of a common universal 
humanity. In the case of the sages themselves this con- 
ception seems to have been rather a pleasurable picture 
of the imagination than a commanding ethical idea. 
" The world is my country," a saying attributed to Socra- 
tes, meant in the mouth of a Greek, at home or in exile, 
not that the citizens of other countries were his equals 
and brethren, but that he as a superior being had a right 
to stride abroad wherever he pleased, and that all others 
ought to accept and treat him as such. However, there 
was among the best of the Greeks, as among the most 
spiritual of the Hebrew prophets, some partially developed 
consciousness of the common humanity. 

Among Roman thinkers there was something of the 
larger peace conception found among the wise men of 
Greece. But this was in large measure an imitation of 
Greek thought, and was therefore fruitless for good. 
The general idea of peace among the Romans, the pax 
Romana, was wholly a political conception, being express- 
ive of the relations of the parts of the empire to one 
another and to the over-lord at Rome. It was, however, 
not wholly without moral quality. It is impossible to 
keep this quality out of the relations of men, even though 
their conduct towards one another be in considerable 
measure dictated by a superior. The adjudications — 
they can hardly be called arbitrations — between various 
subject states of the Roman empire, made by the em- 
peror or his subordinates, trained these peoples in self- 
restraint, in resort to reason, and in the use of pacific 
methods. Thus, in spite of the fact that the Roman 
empire was a huge system of political slavery, a real 
contribution was made to the development of the peace 
idea through the practical use of pacific methods. 

ARBITRATION LITTLE KNOWN IN THE ANCIENT WORLD- 

In general, in the ancient world, the use of pacific 
methods of settling disputes was as limited as the idea 
of peace. In the case of Rome, as we have just seen, 
it was purely internal and political. Rome never ar- 
bitrated with other nations, or acted as arbitrator for 
them. When two contending states appealed to her, 
she ended the controversy as the judge did that about 
the oyster. She ate the oyster ; she annexed the states. 
Among other peoples the use of conciliation or arbi- 
tration was purely a family or race affair. The herds- 
men of Lot and of Abraham were to cease their strife 
because they were brethren. The herdsmen of either 
might fight those of an outsider as much as they liked, 
when it was safe or expedient to do so. The Am- 
phyctionic councils among the Greeks were family tribu- 
nals, set up for the purpose of adjusting differences and 
preventing war among brethren, among peoples of 



kindred blood. Greece as a whole, or even in parts, 
did not arbitrate with outside nations. The arbitration 
of the dispute between the two sons of Darius as to 
which should have the throne, referred to their uncle 
and decided by him, was still more of this domestic type. 
Beyond this limited racial sphere the idea of peace 
(except in the case of a few prophets and sages) and the 
practical application of peace methods never went, in 
pre-Christian times. There does not seem to have been 
any tendency, so far as can be traced, to anything of a 
wider and more universal nature, to anything of a truly 
international character. Even within this limited sphere 
the practical pacific effects of the sense of kinship were 
very small. The principle of kinship, though lying at 
the basis of the whole pacific development of human 
society, was not naturally strong enough to accomplish 
much anywhere until it was elevated, purified and 
strengthened by the revelation of the fact that it is not 
of merely earthly origin, but is rooted in the divine 
Fatherhood in which alone the oneness of humanity finds 
its rational explanation. 

THE CONCEPTION GIVEN BY JESUS AND HIS 
FOLLOWERS. 

The true and complete conception of peace, both as to 
its motives and its scope, was given to the world for 
the first time by Jesus Christ and his early followers. 
Such doctrines of God as the Father and of men every- 
where as brothers and neighbors were taught by them 
as naturally broke down among the Christians, after a 
little time, racial distinctions and international barriers. 
Perhaps practiced would be a better word than taught. 
Love of God and of fellow-men was their life. Jesus 
himself gave the idea of peace in its deepest and fullest 
sense. But he did more ; he made it intensely vital by 
his life of self-sacrificing love. His teaching came out of 
his life. The inspiration of his example, of his life and 
death, was worth a thousand Sermons-on-the-Mount, un- 
surpassed as the mountain instruction was. The Sermon 
on the Mount does not seem to have been much used in 
the earliest Christian days, though after the New Testa- 
ment books were written and collected it had a large 
place. In the earliest period it was entirely over- 
shadowed by the Teacher himself. It was the inspiration 
of his personality, of his living example, the transfusing 
of his personal spirit into them, that made the early 
Christians, for a hundred years and more, the enthusiastic 
exemplars of a fraternity which knew neither class nor 
race nor national boundaries. Followers of the Master in 
every land recognized their spiritual kin, and their human 
kin also, in every other land. Their homes, their purses, 
their lives, were at each other's service. War between 
them, or between them and non-Christians, was unthink- 
able. It will be so again when the Christian Church once 
more becomes really Christian. International and inter- 
racial hatred between them was even more completely 
broken down than local dislike and friction. Among 
themselves difficulties, of which there were many, were 
settled by conciliation or the arbitration of friends, not 
even the courts of law being often resorted to. Thus 
came into existence the conception of universal peace as 
the demand of universal brotherhood and universal love. 

HAD AT FIRST LITTLE SOCIAL EFFECT. 

It is a disappointing fact that early Christianity 
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during the whole of this wonderful period, pure and 
fresh and masterful as it was, working its way with mar- 
velous rapidity into all lands, had practically no pacific 
social effect beyond its own circles. Its current ran 
within itself. The nations in their relations to each 
other were untouched by it. They despised each other 
and fought on as before. Where Rome ruled, the pax 
Romana was all the international peace that was known. 
Among other peoples the idea of race or family still 
controlled. 

The cause of this failure of Christianity to produce 
any pacific effect outside of its own borders, if failure it 
may be called, was that the kingdom of heaven was con- 
ceived as something beyond this world and its affairs, 
with which it was thought that Christians should have 
little to do. Terrestrial affairs were to be wound up 
soon, by the early return of the Lord. No effort was 
made, therefore, to bring Christianity to bear upon exist- 
ing political institutions. Perhaps none was possible 
under the circumstances of the times. 

From the opening of the fourth century, Christianity, 
when it had become popular and was in a position to 
begin to control general social and international rela- 
tions, fell away from its previous spirit and practice. 
Christian men went to war alongside unchristian men. 
They fell into the narrow patriotism which prevailed. 
The high ideal of Jesus and his early followers gradually 
passed out of sight. Their doctrine of universal brother- 
hood gave way in practice to the old notion of race 
or family kinship and superiority, a principle which, 
narrowly and selfishly used, has probably caused almost 
half the mischief ever done. Thus the Christian practice 
of peace and opposition to the whole business of war, 
which seemed on the point of mastering the world, ceased 
in large measure. 

LONG PERIOD OF DARKNESS. 

There follows a long period of darkness, extending to 
and overlapping the Reformation, in which humanity 
touched about as low depths of division and strife as it 
ever reached. The pax Romana, the peace of dominion, 
of political slavery, continued in measure until the fall 
of the empire. When this was destroyed during the 
fierce struggles of the barbarian invasions, Europe was 
broken up, and the efforts to restore the empire succeeded 
only for brief periods. During the confusion which 
followed and the period of the feudal lordships, both 
public and private war were well-nigh incessant. This 
period includes the long struggle of the papacy for uni- 
versal political dominion. It was the period of the 
" holy wars," when Christianity itself was perverted into 
an instrument of cruelty and bloodshed. 

It must not be inferred that during this long period of 
twelve hundred years Christianity, though stripped of its 
early purity and power, ceased to be operative toward 
the ultimate peace of the world. It was working away 
like leaven, cultivating the intellect, developing the in- 
stincts of freedom, preparing the ground for the building 
of modern independent, self-governing nations. Between 
Christians themselves, particularly those in private life, 
much of the eajly peace spirit and practice remained. 
The New Testament with its teaching of love and peace 
continued the same. They heard it read and expounded. 
The Saviour's life and example were often before them. 



Those who entered into official positions carried some- 
thing of the Christian spirit with them. The pax 
Romana of the empire was softened and considerably 
humanized through the influence of the popes and 
bishops. They served as arbitrators in disputes between 
subject kings and feudal lords. They even dictated 
peace to emperors themselves. Though they did this 
often in the interest of their own dominion, substituting 
a pax ecclesiastica for the Roman imperial peace, never- 
theless something of the real Christian spirit accompanied 
their work. During the interminable strifes of feudalism 
and the private wars of the Middle Ages, the bishops 
and church councils were about the only peace power 
which remained to check in any way the everlasting 
work of the sword. They proclaimed the "Peace of 
God," rendering sacred from bloodshed certain days and 
places. They hurled their anathemas at those wild 
barons who persisted in the practice of private war and 
the wager of battle. They denounced the duel, as the 
Church has always done. It was chiefly through their 
influence that private war, the wager of battle and the 
cruel "ordeal" were finally abolished, — the first great 
triumph in the direction of political peace. They offered 
their services as conciliators, and created peace associa- 
tions and church courts of arbitration. The Christian 
Church in its worst days never lost entirely the great 
peace conceptions of the Master, and never failed to 
show in some measure his spirit of peace. 

During these dark times the instincts of pure humanity 
were at work also. No one retaining any remnants of 
human feeling could remain untouched by the cruel and 
never-ending carnage and massacre which characterized 
the first hundred years of the Reformation period, the 
sixteenth century. The very darkness of the period 
created the demand for light. The appalling contrast 
between the religion professed and the inhuman things 
daily done, between the demand of the human heart 
and the heartless deeds of the human hand, between the 
fraternal workings of trade and commerce, then first 
entering upon their grand modern development, and 
the unending disturbances and waste of wars, combined 
to bring about during the next century one of the 
greatest reactions known to history, the full force of 
which we have only in recent years begun to comprehend. 

FOUR GREAT PEACE EVENTS OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

The seventeenth century brought to the world the 
first unfolding of the idea of international peace in a 
large and comprehensive way. Unlike the Christian 
movement of the first and second centuries, this evolu- 
tion of the seventeenth century was not only religious 
and social, but also juridical and political. Four events 
of the seventeenth century, occurring in four different 
countries, the outcome of the thinking and work of four 
eminent men, have been the talk of much of the civilized 
world ever since, and may be considered the four corner- 
stones of the structure of modern peace work. They 
were all the outcome in different ways of the ripening 
of the time toward a larger feeling of brotherhood be- 
tween peoples and nations, and a better social order. 
The first of them was the Great Design of Henry IV. 
of France, in the early years of the century, for 
the federation and peace of Christian Europe. The 
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greatest in the line of French kings, Henry seems to 
have combined in his person the extraordinary contradic- 
tions of his time. A Protestant and a Catholic, rich 
and powerful, yet simple in manners and devoted to the 
interests of the common people, a warrior and a genuine 
friend of the peaceful arts of life, a Frenchman to the core, 
he was nevertheless the first interpreter to his country 
of the larger ideal of international life and cooperation 
then struggling to the birth. His Great Design was 
favorably received at more than one court in Europe. 
His death by assassination at the hands of Ravaillac cut 
the whole scheme short. The Design, though having 
a noble purpose, was full of contradictions. If he had 
lived to make the attempt seriously to carry it out, it is 
almost certain that the means by which he proposed to 
execute it — a great international army and the crushing 
of the House of Hapsburg — would have made the De- 
sign a worse wreck than that of the Holy Alliance two 
hundred years later. If we leave the means of execu- 
tion out of sight, Henry's conception of Europe federated 
and in peace, about which his soul was said to have been 
deeply exercised, was a great one, and the vision has 
haunted the civilized world ever since. It has been im- 
mensely fruitful in holding thought and aspiration to 
the idea of closer union and more friendly cooperation 
among the nations, — in other words, the federation of 
the world, the largest social conception of our time. 

In 1625, fifteen years after the death of Henry IV., 
Hugo Grotius, whose patron the French king had 
been, published his famous book, "On the Laws of 
War and of Peace." This was the second of the four 
events. All his immense learning and his acquaintance 
with European affairs, gained through exile and diplo- 
matic service, Grotius threw into an effort to lessen the 
cruelties and sufferings inflicted by war. He denounced 
in unmeasured terms the facility with which professedly 
Christian princes went to war, declaring their conduct 
to be a disgrace even to barbarians. He pleaded in a 
noble Christian spirit for the use of arbitration. His 
book immediately had an immense effect in Europe. It 
was as if the suffering spirit of the entire continent had 
dictated his words. The work set men to thinking seri- 
ously on the nature of war, on the duty of mitigating 
its horrors, and of trying to prevent its recurrence. 
Gustavus Adolphus, during his campaigns, is said to 
have slept with a copy of it under his head. Grotius's 
work was the foundation of international law, which 
has developed greatly since his time, and has gradually 
been carrying the ideas of justice, respect and mutual 
service into international affairs. 

The third of the seventeenth century events to which 
I allude was the peace work of George Fox. Fox was 
born the year before Grotius published his book, and 
began his ministry twenty-three years later. The English 
peacemaker went much farther than the great Dutch- 
man. He revived the early Christian position, feebly 
uttered before his time by the Mennonites and Moravians, 
that the spirit and teaching of Jesus leave no place 
whatever for war and the spirit out of which it springs. 
He incorporated this teaching as a fundamental in the 
doctrinal constitution of the Society of Friends. He 
uttered this principle with such marvelous energy, moral 
thoroughness, constancy and suffering endurance, that the 
whole English-speaking world was compelled to listen. 



No small part of Europe also heard his voice. Nor has 
the utterance ever been forgotten. Its maintenance 
in an organized way by the Friends has kept the high 
ideal of absolute and universal peace constantly before 
the eye of civilization as a guiding light. Great as was 
the work of Henry IV. in starting Europe to thinking on 
the subject of world-federation, or of Grotius in laying 
the foundations of international law, greater still was 
that of George Fox, because he not only declared his 
principle, but gave it in trust for the future to a living 
organism of men. His work has been in creative power 
what that of Grotius would have been if he had left a 
society of say a hundred thousand international lawyers 
possessed of more or less of his own faith and enthusiasm. 

The fourth of the seventeenth century events alluded 
to was William Penn's Holy Experiment in government 
on peace principles, inaugurated on this side of the 
Atlantic in 1682. With this must be coupled his Plan 
for the Peace of Europe, published eleven years later in 
England, a scheme free from the destructive contradic- 
tions of the Great Design of Henry IV. Penn's experi- 
ment in practical peace politics, the first of its kind in 
history, lasting more than half a century, has become 
almost an inherent part of the moral consciousness of the 
modern political world, and it is becoming every year 
more effective in creating a belief that war is always 
honorably avoidable if men sincerely wish it to be avoided. 

The works of these four men in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, unlike as they were, were not isolated and dissociated 
events. They all sprang, on their earthly side, from 
the same root. They were the expression of the growing 
sense of brotherhood, as yet scarcely conscious of itself, 
which Christianity had been silently creating, and of the 
developing consciousness of the inhumanity of war, felt 
even while men fought, gloried in combat, and lost their 
heads in the delirium of victory. They were heaven-be- 
gotten efforts, certainly, but they had their place in the 
providential historic development of the Christian world. 
Their immediate effects on the world as a whole were 
not large, but one has only to study them in the light of 
subsequent history to see what powerful seed-forces they 
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WORK OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 



The movement of thought and purpose which these 
men of the seventeenth century interpreted with such 
insight and courage went steadily on into the eighteenth 
century. It found a number of distinguished representa- 
tives in different fields. The work of Grotius in inter- 
national law was carried forward by Puffendorf, Vattel 
and others. The schemes of William Penn and Henry 
IV. were reproduced in France by the Abbe - de St. 
Pierre (1713) and Rousseau, and later in England by 
Bentham. Adam Smith and Turgot, toward the close 
of the century, drew from economics powerful arguments 
for international intercourse and friendship. Poetry 
also, in this fruitful era, came forward to support the 
growing demand for peace, and Lessing and Herder 
uttered the new thought in verse. Even before the 
seventeenth century had closed philosophy, through 
Locke, Leibnitz and Montesquieu, had made its protest 
of reason against war. The last years of the eighteenth 
century gave us Kant's great tractate on "Perpetual 
Peace," in which was uttered for the first time the idea 
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of a federation of the world in an international state 
built upon republican principles; and Kant's thought 
was vigorously sustained and developed by his followers, 
Fichte and Schelling. 

For the most part the peace work of the eighteenth 
century was still theoretical and ideal. There was little 
attempt at the practical. The time had hardly come for 
it in any general way. Opinion was still too feeble and 
unintegrated. The Friends as a body continued their 
peace protest, but in a very traditional way, and many of 
them failed in the hour of testing. The colony of Penn- 
sylvania abandoned the standard of Penn and fell away 
into the general condition of society round about. In 
the unfolding of ideas, theories and projects of peace the 
century was very prolific, but not until near its close did 
the movement veer much toward the practical. There 
were here and there some unimportant arbitrations, but 
they had little juridic character and passed almost un- 
noticed. They were mere temporary expedients of a 
personal rather than of a social 'character. The conten- 
tions and destructive conflicts of peoples and nations 
went on almost unrelieved. Diplomacy itself, which is 
essentially an instrument of peace and originated as such, 
was swept away and turned into an instrument of pro- 
moting war and conquest. The eighteenth century, in 
spite of St. Pierre, Bentham and Kant, and the growing 
undercurrent of thought and aspiration represented by 
them, closed with Napoleon overshadowing Europe and 
war still on the throne. 

MOVEMENTS FOE LIBERTY AND FOE PEACE PEOCEED 
TOGETHEE. 

It is a noteworthy historic fact, deserving mention in 
connection with the opening of the nineteenth century, 
that the movement for the abolition of war and that for 
human liberty went hand in hand. Wherever the sense 
of liberty, civil or religious, became well developed, re- 
spect for the rights of other peoples appeared, and with 
it the feeling that war ought to cease and peace prevail. 
The two are really parts of the same movement, for 
slavery and war spring out of the same spirit. The de- 
mand for peace is a demand for justice, equal rights and 
universal liberty. William Penn was as consecrated to 
liberty as to peace. He understood that without the 
former the latter is impossible. The author of "Per- 
petual Peace " was so passionately devoted to liberty that 
when he heard that a copy of the " Declaration of the 
Rights of Man " had arrived from France, he ran across 
the university campus at Konigsberg, a thing which he 
had never been known to do before. On the 14th of May, 
1790, the French assembly, which met in the interests 
of liberty, solemly decreed the abolition of war. The 
founders of American liberty had a great fear of war and 
of standing armies, and left no place for war except as a 
last resort in the defense of liberty and rights. Most of 
the leaders of the anti-slavery movement — Whittier, 
Garrison, Jay, Ballou, Wright, May and others — were 
absolute peace men. There is no record of a real peace 
man who has not been an uncompromising friend of 
liberty, though many friends of liberty have failed to see 
that they ought consistently to be uncompromising oppo- 
nents of war. The liberty movement of the last two 
centuries, resulting in independent republics in the New 
World and constitutional governments in the Old, has 
seen the peace propaganda spring up and develop simul- 



taneously and almost coterminously with it. The nation 
which has taken the lead in the development of liberty 
and the creation of institutions founded thereon has also 
led in the movement for the abolition of war, on both its 
sentimental and its practical side. 

EVOLUTION OF THE MOVEMENT IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTUEY. 

The nineteenth century saw a remarkable evolution of 
the movement for peace along many lines. The move- 
ment not only became much more extended, but it also 
became thoroughly organized and strongly practical. It 
did not, however, lose any of its idealism. It deepened 
and widened on its sentimental side quite as much as on 
its practical side. For every peace idealist whose name 
comes to us from the two previous centuries, the nine- 
teenth furnishes scores. Noah Worcester, William 
Ladd, Jonathan Dymond, William E. Channing, Charles 
Sumner, Adin Ballou, Thomas C. Upham, Elihu Burritt, 
William Jay, John Bright, Richard Cobden, Henry 
Richard, Hodgson Pratt, Victor Hugo, Charles Lemon- 
nier, Frederic Passy, Bertha von Suttner, David Dudley 
Field, E. T. Moneta, Fredrik Bajer, Sheldon Amos, 
Bluntschli, Leone Levi, Leo Tolstoy, John de Bloch, and 
Nicholas II., to mention no others, all were primarily 
peace idealists. Some of them were nothing else, and 
were none the less useful for that reason. But the 
strong idealism which characterized the century's peace 
efforts, did not prevent them from being singularly prac- 
tical. In recent years the labors of the friends of peace, 
both in their individual and their organized capacity as 
societies and congresses, have consisted largely in efforts 
to secure the adoption of pacific methods of settling dis- 
putes. Their appeals to public sentiment have always 
had this end in view 

The bare mention of the list of names just given — 
and it could be increased indefinitely — gives a vivid im- 
pression of the great expansion of peace thought and 
work as compared with former times. When the nine- 
teenth century opened not a peace society existed. There 
was no thought of organization. There had been no co- 
operation of thinkers and workers, if it can be said that 
there were any workers. The Friends had not gone be- 
yond their own borders to cooperate with others. But 
after 1815 organization was effected and developed to 
such an extent that there are to-day peace associations 
and unions to the number of more than four hundred, in 
no less than fifteen countries, numbering many thousands 
of adherents, coming from all classes of society. Besides 
these, many other organizations — church clubs, women's 
clubs, the W. C. T. IT., business organizations, working 
men's unions, etc. — give peace a large place in their 
programs. Between these numerous friends of peace in 
different countries a close bond has been formed. Peace 
congresses and conferences are a part of the settled order 
of the day. The International Peace Bureau at Berne, 
in existence now for more than a dozen years, has made 
the union permanent. In Kant's day statesmen were so 
far from giving peace any place in their thought that he 
delicately apologized to them in his " Perpetual Peace " 
for venturing to suggest that his treatise might not do 
them any damage. To-day, only a little over a hundred 
years from his time, the largest peace organization in 
existence, the Interparliamentary Peace Union, with 
more than two thousand members, consists wholly of 
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statesmen, who meet annually or biennially in European 
and American cities to promote the settlement of inter- 
national differences by arbitration. One can easily 
imagine Kant running again across the university 
campus at knowledge of this remarkable organization. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century there had 
been no cases of international arbitration of any great 
importance. Since then the method has come into gen- 
eral use, more than two hundred important cases having 
been settled by this means. All the civilized nations 
have had recourse to arbitration, some of them many 
times. Difficulties of almost every sort have been ad- 
justed in this way. The legislatures of nearly all the 
civilized nations have passed strong resolutions favoring 
the employment of arbitration in the adjustment of dis- 
putes. In industrial controversies the principle of arbi- 
tration has made no less signal progress. The labor 
organizations and the socialist movements, representing 
millions of both men and women, are placing themselves 
everywhere against war and standing armies as instru- 
ments of tyranny and economic oppression. Interna- 
tional law as a means of preventing and mitigating war 
has also made great advance since the opening of the 
nineteenth century. It has given us the principle of 
neutrality, which prevents war from spreading and 
involving a whole group of nations, as was the case only 
a century ago. It has given us the Red Cross, which 
pitches its tents of mercy right in the midst of the 
blood-red field. It has carried the principles of right and 
justice a good way into the chaos of international affairs. 
It operates over a wide field of international relations in 
time of peace, cultivating acquaintance, friendship and 
restraint of passion. In time of war it prevents, in con- 
siderable measure, cruelties and sufferings forming no 
necessary part of fighting and campaigning, but which 
formerly attended every war. 

THE PEACE IDEA IN LITERATURE. 

The peace idea has entered deeply into modern litera- 
ture. You could count on the fingers of two hands all 
the valuable works on peace which appeared prior to the 
year 1800. Since then a body of special peace literature 
has grown up so extensive that it is doubtful if fifty 12mo 
pages would hold the bare list of titles of books and 
pamphlets which have been published. This takes no 
account of the innumerable articles which have appeared 
in recent years in the magazines and newspapers, nor of 
the treatment of the subject in general literature by 
authors like Tennyson, Whittier, Longfellow and many 
others of equal or less note. 

NATURAL FORCES AT WORK. 

At no previous time in history have the natural peace 
forces — association, trade, commerce, travel, and the 
like — operated so powerfully as within the last fifty 
years. Modern methods of intercommunication have put 
all parts of the complex modern world into incessant 
touch with each other. The daily rubbing, grinding and 
clashing of these parts occasionally result in a dreadful 
clash of war which horrifies us, but the general effect is 
exactly the opposite. Men are thereby brought into 
fuller knowledge of one another, are trained in self-re- 
straint, are made more patient and forbearing, and are 
led to see and feel their interdependence and their power 
of mutual service. Thus is worked out in a practical 
way the feeling of universal kinship and brotherhood, to 



take the place of, or rather to enlarge, the narrow idea 
of family kinship which has controlled the world in the 
past. This practical enlargement of vision, of sympathy, 
of community of interests, is devoloping, or rather has 
already developed, among the masses of men a general 
fear and abhorrence of war which not even the most 
popular particular war long interferes with. The war 
between Japan and Russia, which has just come to an 
end, has been deeply deplored throughout the entire 
civilized world, and its close has been everywhere hailed 
with inexpressible delight. Just here in this abhorrence 
of war and love of settled order lies the largest practical 
gain which the cause of peace has made. 

THE HAGUE CONFERENCE AND WHAT HAS FOLLOWED IT. 

The Hague Conference, held in 1899, is, with its re- 
sults, so far the largest practical expression of this long 
historic development of the peace idea. Its full signifi- 
cance is yet but imperfectly understood. This great 
Conference, which was directed by men of the highest 
attainment in diplomatic affairs, sat for ten weeks, and 
resulted in the drafting of a scheme for a permanent in- 
ternational court of arbitration. This Convention was 
ratified by twenty-two of the governments represented, 
and is now in full force. 

The setting up of this Court and the successful inaug- 
uration of its work mark the close of a wonderful century 
in the development of the movement for international 
peace. It likewise marks the opening of a new page in 
the history which, unless all signs fail, is sure to be more 
wonderful than the last. Quickly following the inaugura- 
tion of the International Court of Arbitration have come 
the numerous treaties of obligatory arbitration concluded 
among the nations of Europe and of South America. 
But the movement has already gone beyond these limited 
treaties, and the peace societies, the peace congresses, 
the Interparliamentary Union, business organizations, etc., 
are demanding the conclusion of a general arbitration 
treaty among all the civilized nations which shall bring 
the Hague Court into regular and if possible universal 
use in the adjustment of controversies, and thus establish 
finally the reign of law in international affairs. Further 
than this, the demand has arisen, and already taken a 
commanding place in the peace propaganda, for the crea- 
tion of a regular parliament or congress of the nations 
for the orderly treatment of international problems. A 
second conference at The Hague has already been called, 
and its meeting is awaited with the greatest public interest, 
for it is expected that it will go much beyond the work 
of the first Hague Conference in the permanent organiza- 
tion of the peace of the world. 

Reasoning purely from the history already made, we 
may easily in imagination construct, on the foundations 
now well laid, the temple of international peace which 
another hundred years will see largely completed. All 
the forces which have hitherto been working are mightier 
to-day than ever before. What made the Hague Con- 
ference will make others like it probably in regular suc- 
cession. What brought the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion into existence will cause the ultimate reference to it 
of all international controversies. What has made the 
remarkable movement in South America, led by Chile 
and the Argentine Republic, will work on until it has 
mastered the Continent. What created the present crude, 
but none the less real, world-society will enlarge and 
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perfect it, until not a foot of the earth's surface and not 
a man of its inhabitants remains unsocialized and unfed- 
erated with the rest. The international competitive 
system, which has grown largely out of selfishness, am- 
bition and greed, is nearing its end. The great arma- 
ments springing therefrom, which are crushing the world 
with their burdensomeness and threatening to wreck 
civilization, have grown so intolerable that they cannot 
long survive. Christianity, commerce, industry, labor, 
education, social culture, the common weal, in their 
recent development, are all against war. However dis- 
couraging present appearances may seem, its days are 
nearly numbered. It will die hard, but die it must. 
History has already written its death-warrant on the wall, 
and whatever God has written in history is written. 

THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND PEACE. 

I ought not to close this paper before a religious gath- 
ering like this without saying one thing more. Jesus 
Christ has been behind the peace movement in all its 
phases. There was no such movement until he came. 
He set forth the great principle of the divine kinship of 
men which inspired it. He exemplified this in an ex- 
ample which has ever since been like a sun in the social 
heavens. He kept the spirit and hope of peace alive 
through all the dark centuries. It was he who revived 
them in the seventeenth century, and strengthened and 
developed them during the eighteenth. Through his 
inspiration Christian men and ministers of the gospel 
gave us the organized peace movement of our time. 
During no inconsiderable periods of the past century 
disciples of his furnished its chief and practically only 
support. Until quite recently most of the distinguished 
advocates of peace were professedly Christian men and 
women. The record which the peace movement has 
made is fundamentally due to them. Profoundly grate- 
ful as we must be to the distinguished men and women 
beyond the pale of the Christian profession who in recent 
years have been among the chief est apostles of the cause, 
yet fidelity to historic fact demands the recognition of 
the primacy of Christianity in the founding and develop- 
ing of the work of peace. 

I am sorry to have to say that, while through individ- 
ual men Christianity has led the whole historic peace 
movement, the Church as a whole has been criminally 
unfaithful, and does not yet show any strong tendency 
to return to the original Christian position, or any high 
position, on the subject of peace. An increasing number of 
its ministers and members are, however, returning to that 
position. Tolstoy, whom the Orthodox Greek Church 
has excommunicated for his arraignment of her barren 
formality and her support of war, is not the only man of 
primitive Christian thought on the subject. It would be 
easy to find a good two hundred thousand of like prin- 
ciples in different parts of the earth. In the mission 
field a number of the great pioneers — Livingston, Titus 
Coan, J. Hudson Taylor — renounced all dependence on 
carnal weapons even for self-defense. Many of their 
less known followers and co-workers share and practice 
their views. 

The evolution of the peace movement ought to proceed 
much more rapidly within the Church than without. Is 
it doing so? One feels the sting of pain when one sees 
the Church and its ministry lashed by outsiders, — splen- 
did men and women of peace, — because so many pro- 



fessed Christians and so many preachers of the gospel 
uphold the system of war, or particular wars, which 
these outsiders see cannot live an hour in the light of 
the New Testament. In our endeavors to promote the 
development of the peace cause, we must begin our 
judgment at the house of God. We must insist, with 
every artifice of appeal, that those who call themselves 
by Christ's name shall be true to Christ's spirit. We 
must keep in the forefront of all our work the great 
principle of human brotherhood, without which Chris- 
tianity is not Christianity, but at best only a refined 
religion of self-righteousness. This principle of brother- 
hood is the great instrument with which we must work. 
It is only in its enlargement and ever wider practical 
application that the idea of social and international 
peace came into existence. It is the central pillar on 
which the new International Court of Arbitration must 
rest for its permanence and efficiency. There cannot 
be further development unless this principle is given a 
larger place. It is far from triumphant to-day, even in 
Christian society. There is disloyalty to it in a thousand 
ways of which men are scarcely conscious. There is 
retrogression from it in certain high places. If history 
shows anything plainly, it shows that sense of kinship 
and brotherhood is the root from which all peace springs. 
This lesson of history must be taken more seriously to 
heart, and must be given the widest world-application 
by all those who seek to bring in the era of world-peace. 

While God by the ordinary course of his providences 
is working out the spirit of fraternity and peace by the 
great social and economic forces operating naturally in 
society, it is the Christian's high privilege to hasten the 
movement by following his Master in the life of self- 
sacrificing and universal love, which cannot possibly from 
self-interest kill human beings, but which gives life freely 
and ungrudgingly to save men of all classes and condi- 
tions. So far as lies in our power, we must not allow to 
be set up or kept up anywhere within the Church the 
walls between classes, races and nationalities which the 
Master leveled to the ground. We must declare our 
faith in the brotherhood of mankind and the sisterhood 
of nations in the face of the spurious patriotism which 
in its pride of country and race rides roughshod over 
uncivilized races and weak peoples, and is always watch- 
ing for an opening into which to drive its self-seeking 
power. 

At the point of development which the peace move- 
ment has reached, this is the supreme service which the 
Christian Church, in all its membership, is divinely com- 
missioned to perform. If the Church, which is now a 
commanding institution in the civilized world, is willing 
to lose its life in this way with the Master, it shall find 
it again at no distant day in a world at peace at the feet 

of the Prince of Peace. 

■ « ♦ « ■ 

Just Like This Wooden Table. 

A writer in Free Russia thus describes the life of a 
Russian soldier in the barracks. The picture is as true of 
other countries as of Russia : 

" The stifling atmosphere of the Czar's barracks, which 
suppresses every thought, every feeling, and demands 
only slavish obedience, leaves an undying impression on 
any one who has experienced it. 



